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THE BOSTON ART-CLUB. 



AMONG the most interesting resorts in Boston, to people of 
culture, are the rooms of the Art-Club. They are situated 
in a swell-front brick-house, formerly a private residence, on Boyl- 
ston Street, overlooking the Common. Here, three or four times 
a year, exhibitions of artistic products take place, including the 
works of both native and foreign artists, which are attended with 
much interest by the elite of the city. The Art-Club has really 
done a great deal to promote and refine the aesthetic tastes of 
Bostonians. It has provided an opportunity not only to observe 
and compare the results of the work produced in Boston studios 
from year to year, but to see the finer specimens of foreign art 
acquired from time to time by private collections. It is the only 
place where the art-purchases of wealthy Bostonians abroad may 
be seen by the general public ; and where it is possible to make 
wide selections from the productions of native artists. 

The Art-Club has been in existence about twenty years. It was 
founded, in 1855, by twenty-one gentlemen, mostly artists, with 
the object of promoting the interests of art, and of encourag- 
ing social intercourse among artists and critics possessing artis- 
tic taste and culture. Joseph Ames was its first president. The 
earlier meetings of the Club were alternately in the studios of the 
artist members ; but in the course of a few years it became so large 
and prosperous that rooms were taken in the Studio Building. The 
present location was leased in 1870, and in the following year the 
Club was incorporated by the Legislature. Their first exhibitions 
were in connection with those of the Boston Athenaeum. The 
funds for carrying out the purposes of the Club were at first raised, 
in part, by voluntary subscriptions, and in part from the proceeds 
of lectures delivered with this end in view, and from admission fees 
charged for witnessing the exhibitions. The Club, however, soon 
outgrew the necessity of these expedients. When the present 
quarters were obtained, a gallery was built at the rear of the first- 
story suite, at a cost of $10,000 ; and it is in this gallery that the 
pictures are now for the most part displayed. The exhibitions 
were made free, and the Club supported by assessments. At pre- • 
sent, the members of the Club are between five and six hundred, 
there being no settled limit of membership, and membership not 
being confined to artists. The admission-fee is twenty dollars, and 
assessments are voted from time to time as they are needed. Peo- 
ple are admitted to the exhibitions by printed tickets, signed by 
the members ; and it is an illustration of the popularity of these 
exhibitions, that twenty thousand people have been known to visit 
one of them. 

The immediate objects of the Club may be stated to be twofold : 
it is designed to draw from private collections choice specimens 
of foreign and native art ; and to enable resident artists to exhibit 
their own pictures. The social side of the Club, however, is its not 
least attractive feature. On the first' Saturday evening of each 
month, the members gather in the spacious and cosy rooms to 
indulge in social amenities. On this occasion, there is an informal 
exhibition of what may be called scraps of art. The artists bring 
an etching or water-colour, a neat study of some contemplated 
subject, a curious engraving, or perhaps a rare proof of the old 
masters. These are disposed conveniently about the gallery. 
Meanwhile, a substantial supper is laid in the centre of the gal- 
lery, not without the accompaniment of succulent punches. The 
artists and their friends make each other's acquaintance, and the 



hours are spent in chit-chat, good-natured criticism, and social fes- 
tivity. On other evenings, lectures are given in the rooms by gen- 
tlemen versed in this or that art-topic, often illustrated by cartoons 
or engravings. The lectures are free, and ladies are invited by the 
members to attend them. They are brief, and often full of inte- 
rest. Concerts are occasionally given in the rooms of the Club, to 
which members and their lady-friends are admitted free. The 
Club is also supplied with a growing art-library. 

It is the charm of informality and unpretentiousness which has 
done much to give the Club its pleasant reputation and widespread 
popularity. While not a public resort, any respectable and orderly 
person may gain admission to observe the choice morceaux which 
are seldom wanting from its walls, by application to any one of its 
five hundred members. Here, in the cosy gallery, well warmed, 
provided with skylights and comfortable lounges, pleasant hours 
may be spent, without experiencing the weariness which attends 
visits to larger and more pretentious exhibitions. Here the pupils 
of the art-teachers may learn practical lessons by comparison, and 
by noting the exemplifications of the lessons they receive ; for a 
wise and liberal provision admits all such pupils to the rooms with- 
out tickets. 

The effect of the Club's plan upon native art has been marked 
and of great ability. It must be confessed that the most brilliant 
pictures which adorn the gallery are usually productions of the 
modern French school, from which it has become the habit of 
wealthy Boston men of taste to order liberally at Paris. The one 
picture which, during the last year, has attracted the most admir- 
ing attention at the Club, has been Bonnat's ' Italian Girl and 
Child,' the property of Mr. Kidder, the banker. The excellence 
of these French specimens has rather encouraged native artists to 
strive to rival it, than dissuaded them from competition. Again, 
the native artists have been able to freely display their own works, 
to imitate each other's good points, and to avoid each other's faults. 
Their coming together in the unrestrained social intercourse of the 
Club has done much to soften the asperities of rivalry. Charles 
Lamb was wont to say that you have only to know most men to 
like them ; and Boston artists have been bound together in amity 
and comity by the Art-Club. 

A new and handsome edifice has just been erected on what is 
called the " Back Bay " of Boston, to be devoted to an art-museum, 
and known as the " Art-Building." This is the result of the efforts 
of an association comprising many of the wealthiest and most pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, who have succeeded, within the past three or 
four years, in raising an ample fund for this purpose. It is proba- 
ble that, upon the completion of the building, the Art-Club will 
co-operate with the association in making a permanent exhibition 
worthy of the aesthetic taste and liberality of Boston. The walls 
of the " Art-Building " will be devoted to choice productions of 
foreign and native art ; nor will the exhibition be confined to paint- 
ings. The works of American and other sculptors will find a place 
there ; and it has been proposed to make it also a repository of 
rare engravings and proofs, and illustrations of art processes. The 
design is rather supplementary than substitutive of that of the Art- 
Club ; for, while the new edifice will have permanent art-adorn- 
ments, and be continuously open, the Art-Club will rather display 
successive efforts, showing the progress of art from time to time, 
and being confined to pictures. 



OBITUARY 



JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. — The death of this eminent 
French artist occurred at Barbizon, on the borders of the great 
forest of Fontainebleau, on the 20th of January. Millet was born 
at Greville, in 181 5, and consequently was in his sixtieth year. He 
was a pupil of Paul Delaroche, and his first works were pastel- 
drawings exhibited in the Salon of 1844. Since that time he has 



been an occasional exhibitor, and his works, particularly during the 
last ten or fifteen years, have always received the highest honors. 
His latest contribution to the Salon was in 1870, when he sent his 
famous picture entitled ' November.' In 1853 Millet took his first 
medal at the Salon, and another at the exhibition in 1864. At the 
Universal Exposition in 1867 he received a medal of the first class, 



